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Vou. VI 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, May 2-3, at The Johns Hop- 
kins University. All the sessions will be held in 
McCoy Hall. The banquet on Friday evening and 
the luncheon on Saturday, the latter tendered by 
the University to members and visitors, will be 
held in the Donovan Room, in McCoy Hall. By 
this time circulars giving the programme in full 
and setting forth detailed information about the 
meeting have been mailed to all members, and have 
also been distributed widely to persons not yet 
members, but who, as teachers of the Classics. 
ought at once to become parts of the Association. 

For purposes of record the programme is given 
here, in condensed form. On Friday afternoon, at 
2.30, the Association will be called to order. Pro- 
fessor William H. Welch, Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the University, will welcome 
the members and their friends. After proper re- 
sponse by the President of the Association, Dr. B 
W. Mitchell, the programme will proceed as fol- 
lows: Paper (illustrated), A Day in the Roman 
Campagna, by Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, The Johns 
Hopkins University; Paper, Shall we let High 
School Greek die? by Professor John Ira Bennet, 
Union College ; Recess: 
Committee, Report of the Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Paper, High School Texts in Latin, by Dr. Max 
Radin, Newtown High School, New York City; 
Paper, A Theory concerning the Origin and Affiia- 
tions of the Cult of Vesta, by Dr. Florence M. 
Bennett, Normal College, New York City; Friday, 
at 7.30, Banquet, followed by a paper, Vergil in the 


Middle Ages, by Professor Kirby Flower Smith, 


The Johns Hopkins University; Saturday morning, 
at 9.30, Paper, Pausanias as an Historian, by Pro- 
fessor H. L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore; 
Address, The Wooing of Roxane, by Professor 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve; Election of Officers, 
General Business; Paper, Etymological Vagaries of 
the Romans, by Dr. Francis H. Lee, Phillips 
Brooks School, Philadelphia; Paper, The Abuse of 


Fire, by Professor Walton B. McDaniel, University 


of Pennsylvania; Saturday, at 1, Luncheon, given 
by the University; Saturday afternoon, at 2.30, 
Paper, Notes on Horace, by Dr. E. H. Sturtevant ; 


New York, Aprit 19, 1913 


Report of the Executive 


Paper, The Ages of Man, with Special Reference 
to Horace Ars Poetica 153-178, by Miss Cornelia 
Harcum, Fellow of The Johns Hopkins University; 
Paper, American Politics and the Teaching of 
Cicero, by Professor B. L. Ullman, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

It remains now for the members of the Associa- 
tion to make this coming meeting the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Association. This 
they can do in several ways. First and foremost, 
they can contribute to the success of the meeting 
by their presence. Not since 1908, when the As- 
sociation met in Washington, has a meeting been 
held so far South; the Northern members are 
bound to reciprocate, and to show the same de- 
votion to the Association at this meeting as has 
been shown by our Southern members in the past 
five years. Neither railroad rates to Baltimore nor 
hotel charges in that city are prohibitive. An 
ample return for any money or time spent in at- 
tending the meeting will lie in the opportunities 
afforded by the meeting to extend one’s acquaint- 
ances among fellow-workers in our important field. 
The next way of contributing to the success of the 
meeting is by participating in discussion. On the 
circulars announcing the meeting a brief outline 
has been given, wherever it was possible, of the 
paper, with the idea that members may look up 
the topics beforehand, and be prepared to discuss 
the papers. Still another way of contributing to 
the success of the meeting is by calling the atten- 
tion of one’s friends to the fact that the meeting 
is so soon to be held. There is in the office of the 
Secretary-Treasurer an extensive mailing list of 
persons not yet members to whom circulars have 
been sent, together with application blanks. Such 
lists are, however, necessarily incomplete; the Sec- 
retary will be glad to receive names of persons to 
whom circulars may be sent. The annual meeting, 
marking as it regularly does, the beginning of a new 
fiscal year in the life of the Association, is a fine 
season for recruiting, for definitely and earnestly 
canvassing for new members. It is a great satis- 
faction to be able to announce that the number of 
members is today larger than ever before. But 
there are still literally thousands who, though 
eligible to membership by the terms of our Con- 
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stitution, are not yet members; this is the psycho- 
logical moment for vigorous efforts to bring such 
persons within the fold. 

Finally, those of our members who cannot come 
to this meeting are invited to remember that after 
all, important as the annual meetings are, there is 
far more to such an Association as The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States than the annual 
meetings. No time convenient to all the members 
can be found for these meetings; the time for the 
spring vacation of the Schools and Colleges in our 
territory varies widely. But inability to be present 
at meetings should not lead us to forget that our 
members enjoy always the intangible but none the 
less real advantage that comes from being one of 
a host engaged in a common cause, and that cause 
one of prime importance. There is also THe Crias- 
sicaL Weekty, the common possession of all the 
members, which seeks to help them and their cause. 
There is the possibility of securing such important 
Journals as Classical Philology and The Classical 
Journal at greatly reduced rates. There is, finally, 
the work which The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States is doing in furthering the develop- 
ment and aiding the continuance of local Classical 
Associations whose meetings may, without much 
outlay of time or money, be freely attended. C. K. 





CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE' 


It has been rather the fashion in the past to 
assume that charity and philanthropy are peculiarly 
modern virtues. That supposition, however, is one 
of the many errors which modern scholarship has 
been correcting. In any extended study of Roman 
society in the time of the Empire, not only do we 
find that public spirit, expressing itself in lavish 
gifts to the community at large, was a marked 
characteristic of the period, but we can hardly fail 
to notice also that compassion for the wretched, 
sympathy for the unfortunate, and help for the 
needy were far from being exceptional at this time. 

Systematic measures were often taken by the 
government for the relief of poverty, and one of 
the best of these was the special effort which was 
made in times of scarcity to keep prices down. In 
the time of Tiberius, for instance, when the people 
were complaining of the cost of living, saying that 
it was ‘fierce’, the Emperor limited the price of 
grain which the seller might demand, but for every 
measure sold he himself paid the dealer a certain 
sum in addition’. Since Tiberius was not a man 
to squander money or to give without reason, we 
may infer that in this way he made it possible for 
the people to buy grain at a price for which no 


' This paper was read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Fastern Massachusetts Section of The Classical Association 
of New England, held at Boston University, February 15, 
1913. 
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dealer could afford to sell it. Similar measures 
were taken by other Emperors in Rome and by 
magistrates in the provinces. 

The towns sometimes had a special fund for the 
assistance of the poor, as is indicated by one of 
Trajan’s letters to Pliny’, and a passage in the 
Digest refers to such a fund as among the legiti- 
mate objects for which money might be bequeathed 
to a town‘. 

Not only were measures similar to those which 
have been described taken by the government, but 
individuals also often gave help to their poorer 
townsmen, as we may learn from many inscrip- 
tions. Of one man it is said that he often came 
to the assistance of the people in hard times®. Of 
another it is recorded that he sold grain at a very 
low price in times of scarcity*, and of many others 
that they used their own money to give assistance 
to the needy’. On the tomb-stone of an old man 
in Sardinia we find the statement that he was the 
Father of Orphans, the Refuge of the Needy, the 
Protector of Strangers’. A pearl merchant in Rome 
is said to have been good, compassionate, and one 
who loved the poor’, and of an old woman in Africa 
who died at the age of eighty-one it is stated that 
she was a mother to everybody and a universal 
helper”. 

The instances taken so far refer for the most 
part to the help given to whole classes of people. 
Cases of aid given to individuals are not as likely 
to be recorded, but there is no difficulty in finding 
evidence of such cases. The Emperor Tiberius for 
instance, as Tacitus tells us, ‘assisted honest pov- 
erty™, Hadrian contributed to the support of cer- 
tain poor women”, Alexander Severus was always 
helping the poor”. The younger Pliny’s kindness 
and generosity, in private as well as public bene- 
factions, are well known, and that Pliny was no 
exception there is a multitude of inscriptions to 
testify. 

In this connection we should notice also the 
opportunities for free medical attendance, as many 
towns had a certain number of public physicians. 
\ntoninus Pius fixed the number of such physi 
cians which a town might have, in proportion to the 
population. 

The public banquets, too, should be mentioned, 
for these were a prominent feature in town life. 
To these banquets all the inhabitants of the town 
were invited, regardless of class distinctions or 
social position, and they doubtless often gave a good 
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meal to people who sometimes went hungry. These 
public dinners, moreover, were frequently useful in 
bringing about that acquaintance between different 
classes in society, between the rich and the poor, 
which many of the social-service workers of our 
own day are trying to effect. 

The maintenance of destitute children is a mat- 
ter which every town must consider, and this seems 
to have been a form of 
the Roman Empire. 

The Emperor Trajan has the honor of institut- 


ing a great endowment for this purpose, which is 


common benevolence in 


of special interest as being the prototype of simi- 
lar institutions in our own day. The Emperor's 
desire was, as Pliny says, that these children should 
be cared for by the state in such a way that their 
children would not need the aid of the state. 


This endowment of Trajan was a magnificent 
benefaction and quite merits all the enthusiasm 
with which Trajan’s contemporaries received it. 


Two original documents, large bronze tablets, re- 
this are still in existence. 
One was found not far from Beneventum and is 
now in the National Museum in Rome; the other, 
found at Velleia, is in the Parma Museum. 

Coins were struck also in memory of this event, 


ferring to endowment 


and on one of those marble balustrades in the 
Roman Forum with which every visitor to the 
Forum is familiar this benefaction of Trajan is 


commemorated by a group of statuary™. 

The Emperors who succeeded Trajan established 
similar endowments (Antoninus Pius such a 
fund in memory of his wife Faustina, and the girls 
who enjoyed the benefit of it were called Faustinia- 


Marcus Aurelius 


gave 


nae, in honor of that Empress”. 
commemorated his wife in the same way™, and in 
the next century Alexander 
such an endowment in honor of his mother”. 
Private individuals, as well as the government, 
established funds for the support of destitute chil- 
dren. The younger Pliny, among his numerous 
benefactions- to his native town, sum of 
money the interest of which was to be used for this 
purpose”. A woman in the province of Tarragona 
in Spain left a legacy for the support of a hundred 
boys and girls”. Another Spanish woman gave a 
similar fund”, and a man in Africa entrusted to 
his ‘dearest fellow-townsmen’ a sum of money for 
the support of three hundred boys and two hundred 
girls every year". It is interesting to notice on 
some of the tomb inscriptions of children that the 
fact that the child had enjoyed the benefit of such 


Severus established 


gave a 


supporting the 
assistance 
for an 


“This endowment of Trajan, besides 
children for whom it was intended, furnished 
also to many small farmers by lending them money 
indefinite period at a low rate of interest. 


“ Hist. Aug., Ant. Pius 8.1. 


“Hist. Aug., M. Aurel. 26.6. 
™ Hist. Aug., Al. Sev. 57.7. 
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a foundation is stated as a sort of distinction. 

So far we have considered only instances of fact. 
As to theory, it would not be easy to find in mod- 
ern thought anything finer than the younger Pliny’s 
statement, simple though it is, ‘It is a duty to seek 
out those who are in need and bring them aid™, or 
the words of Pliny’s uncle, ‘For mortals to help 
mortals is divine™; Seneca’s teaching may be briefly 
summed up in one of his own terse sentences, Homu 
res sacra homins. 

One of the characteristics of the present age is 
the liberal way in which the whole civilized world 
comes to the aid of any community which has 
suffered a great public calamity. That this is true 
of our own age, we may well rejoice, but it is 
gratifying to learn that such expression of human 
sympathy is not confined to modern humanity. 
Both in literature and in inscriptions we find record 
of disasters similar to those of recent times, and 
of similar attempts to help the sufferers. 

Earthquakes were a frequent source of disaster in 
various parts of the Empire, and there are many 
cases of aid given to sufferers from this cause. In 
the time of Tiberius”, for instance, there was a 
violent earthquake in Asia which caused the de- 
struction of twelve cities. A large sum of money 
was immediately sent by the Emperor, all taxes 
were remitted for a term of years, and a com- 
missioner was sent from the senate to ascertain 
what was especially needed and take measures to 
procure it. When the terrible earthquake at Mes- 
sina occurred a few years ago, the way in which 
all civilized nations vied with one another in bring- 
ing aid was one of the things which give us con- 
fidence in human nature. But the difference be- 
tween what was done in the twentieth century and 
what was done in the first century was due mainly 
to the great difference in the means of communi- 
cation, The spirit which prompted the sending of 
aid was just the same in the first century as in the 
twentieth. 

Another calamity occurring in the reign of Tiber- 
ius was the collapse of the amphitheater at Fidenae, 
a town miles from Rome”®. This occurred 
during the games when there were thousands of 
people in the building, and the number of killed and 
wounded was very large. Immediately the wealthy 
families of Rome opened their houses to receive 
the injured, medical aid was furnished, and every 
possible effort was made to alleviate suffering. 

Soon after this disaster at Fidenae there was a 
serious fire in Rome and again both the Emperor 
and wealthy citizens came to the assistance of the 
sufferers. On this occasion Tiberius gave liberal 
aid to individuals, not waiting to be asked, Tacitus 
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says, but of his own accord seeking out people 
who needed help”. 

Instances similar to those already cited might be 
multiplied, but one more must suffice, the measures 
taken by Nero after the great fire in Rome. The 
popular indignation which was roused against Nero 
by the report that he had enjoyed the spectacle of 
the fire has never died away, and has helped to 
increase the deserved infamy that rests upon his 
name. That picture of ‘Nero fiddling while Rome 
was burning’ has, as some one expresses it, ‘be- 
come indelibly impressed upon the imagination of 
posterity’, and the words are glibly quoted to this 
day by people whose knowledge of Roman history 
between the years 54 and 68 of our era is almost 
confined to those six words. But a fact not so well 
known, although of equal importance, surely, as far 
as the people were concerned, is that the measures 
taken by Nero for the relief of the sufferers were 
both wise and energetic. Tacitus gives a list of 
these measures”. Nero opened his own gardens to 
the destitute, and had various public buildings 
opened in the same way; temporary shelters were 
hastily erected; arrangements were made for hav- 
ing provisions brought regularly from Ostia and 
other neighboring towns; the price of grain was 
fixed at a very low figure, and excellent measures 
were taken in regard to rebuilding and avoiding a 
recurrence of the disaster. There was no complaint 
that Nero did not do all that could be done to 
alleviate suffering after the fire, and, while these 
measures naturally enough had no effect in di- 
minishing the public feeling against Nero, they did 
serve to help the people whom they were designed 
to help. 

The period of the Roman Empire was essentially 
an age of cities, of highly developed civic life, and 
throughout all the towns and cities of the Empire 
there was everywhere a strong feeling of civic 
pride and civic responsibility. Local patriotism, 
love of the patria, as the native town was called, 
was a well-known characteristic of the period. It 
was natural, therefore, that the munificence of gen- 
erous citizens should often take the form of some 
gift to the community. Not only did such gifts 
come from residents, but many a little town in the 
provinces received substantial tokens of interest and 
affection from its sons who had gone to Rome to 
live, but who never lost their love for the home of 
boyhood. The gifts made to towns were of the 
most varied character; among them most of the 
needs and many of the desires of the community 
were represented. Public buildings of all kinds— 
temples, basilicas, colonnades, theaters, etc.—were 
frequently given by individuals. Thus, the temple 
of Isis at Pompeii, which had been destroyed by the 
earthquake in the yeare63, was rebuilt by a wealthy 
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freedman in the name of his six year old son”, 
Various other buildings at Pompeii were either 
wholly or in part the gift of individuals. The cloth- 
market was given by a city priestess. One of the 
most interesting ruins in Timgad in North Africa 
is a large market building which was presented to 
the city by a man and his wife. At Calama, an- 
other town in Africa, a theater was given by a 
certain woman, Annia Aelia by name. This theater 
was restored a few years ago, with the intention 
of having performances there every spring. The 
first occasion was in May, 1908, when classical plays 
were presented by actors from the Paris state 
theaters. 

The citizens of Calama were very grateful to 
Annia for this theater and wished to show her some 
special honor. A common way of recognizing a 
gift to the public was by erecting a statue of the 
donor; on this occasion, in order to emphasize their 
gratitude and to give real distinction to the honor 
which they were conferring, the senators conceived 
the happy idea of erecting five statues of Annia 
Aelia”. 

The thermae, those great establishments which 
offered the advantages of a club-house and gym- 
nasium combined, are frequently mentioned as hav- 
ing been given or restored by private citizens. 

In some of these gifts of buildings, as in public 
buildings at all times, the money may have been 
unwisely spent, but the gift of a good water-supply 
cannot fail to be a blessing to any town, and one 
of the most common benefactions was the building 
or repairing of aqueducts and fountains. 

To schools and libraries, too, we find both private 
citizens and the government contributing. One of 
Pliny’s well known letters tells of the founding of 
a school at Comum, his birthplace, the money for 
which was to be secured by private subscriptions, 
and Pliny showed a true appreciation of the value 
of a school to the community, when he said to the 
fathers with whom he was talking, Nihil honestius 
praestare liberis vestris, nihil gratius patriae potes- 
tis”. It is of interest, also, to remember that it 
was Tacitus, one of the most eminent men of the 
day, whom Pliny asked to undertake the work of 
finding teachers for this school. 

Pliny also gave a library to his native town and a 
fund for maintaining it". In Timgad in Africa one 
of the buildings excavated a few years ago has 
been shown by an inscription to have been a li- 
brary, presented to the town by a public-spirited 
citizen. The inscription, which proves that the 
building was a library, was found in three pieces, 
in three different places, and in three different 
years. The last piece, without which it was im- 
possible to decipher the inscription, was found some 
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distance away from the others, built into the wall 
of a dwelling-house of a late period. 

The library at Ephesus also, which was built 
early in the second century, was a gift to the town, 
presented in honor of the donor’s father, who had 
been proconsul of Asia. 

Mr. Dill, the author of those very interesting 
books on Roman Society, in commenting on the 
fact that “the main characteristics of human nature 
remain fixed from age to age, while the objects of 
its love and devotion vary”, makes this remark: 
“We may well believe that the man who in the 
century bath or a theatre for his 
fellow-townsmen might possibly, had he lived in 
the fifth, have dedicated a church to a patron saint 
or bequeathed his lands to a monastery”. We may 
equally well believe that the man who in the first or 
second century built a bath or a theatre for his 
town might possibly, had he lived in the twentieth, 
have done precisely the same thing. 

No one can read the inscriptions bearing on this 
subject without noticing how frequently the names 
of women appear among the donors. The inde- 
pendent position of Roman women in the time of 
the Empire is well known and the inscriptions show 
that they were in no respect behind Roman men in 
public spirit. 

The number of gifts made in memory of the 
dead is noticeable also. Some of these memorial 
gifts were very similar to those of modern times: 
memorial chapels, for instance, were very common. 
Money was sometimes given for other purposes 
which to modern ideas may seem less appropriate 
as memorial gifts, but in them all the spirit was 
the same, the desire to do something for the public 
in memory of the departed, or in some cases to 
carry out his own intention in making the gift. 

In speaking of Pliny Mr. Dill remarks, “He had 
a conception of the uses and responsibilities of 
wealth which, in spite of the teaching of Galilee, is 
not yet very common. Akhough he was not a very 
wealthy man, he acted up to his principles on a 
scale and proportion which only a few of our mil- 
lionaires have yet reached”. That Pliny was not 
exceptional in his liberality and public spirit there 
are hundreds of inscriptions to prove. Even a 
short time devoted to examining the inscriptions 
which bear on this subject may convince any one of 
that fact, and will make evident the truth of the 
following statement, also quoted from Dill’s Ro- 
man Society: “There has probably seldom been a 
time when wealth was more generally regarded as 
a trust, a possession in which the community at 
large has a right to share”. To this we may add 
that there has seldom been a time when public spirit 
and liberality have been more generously recognized, 
and, as we have already noticed, many of these 
gifts of liberal citizens, public buildings and ban- 
quets and festivals, were enjoyed by all the inhabi- 
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tants of the town alike, high and low, rich and poor, 
bond and free. Moreover, this spirit of giving, this 
interest in the community and the desire to do 
something for it, was by no means contined to 
the wealthy. It seems to have been almost uni- 
versal, even on the part of people who had very 
little to give. There is something almost pathetic 
in the very insignificance of some of the gifts and 
benefactions recorded. There is a certain pathos, 
too, in seeing in many of the inscriptions that it 
was the design of the donor that the advantages of 
his gift should go on forever. The words in per- 
petuom occur so frequently. But while buildings 
have crumbled and funds have vanished, the spirit 
of the gift may be said to go on im perpetuom, and 
even today in reading of the benefactions, both 
large and small, of innumerable men and women, 
many of whom were quite unknown outside of 
their own little communities, and whose names 
mean nothing to us, we can still honor the public- 
spirited citizens and generous givers of an earlier 
age, and feel a real satisfaction in knowing that 
they have lived. 

Apetine Bette Hawes. 


Wetrestey COoLLece. 





REVIEW 


Tacitus, The Histories. Translated with Introduc- 


tion and Notes. By W. Hamilton Fyfe. Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press (1912). Two 
vols. Pp. 208, 245. $2.00. 


The latest translator of the Histories is already 
known by his version of the minor works (Oxford, 
1908). He entertains no delusions as to the possi- 
bility of carrying over into a translation the really 
distinctive features of the original. “The supreme 
distinction of Tacitus is, of course, his style. That 
is lost in a translation. . . . It is therefore a trans- 
lator’s first duty to be lucid, and not until that duty 
is done may he try by faint flashes of epigram to 
reflect something of the brilliance of Tacitus’ Latin. 
Very faint indeed that reflection must always be” 
(Vol. 1, pp. 11-12). Thus we are led to expect a 
sane and sober version, avoiding the extremes of 
those who, as Quill (1892), have thought to repro- 
duce at all costs (and with much help from Car- 
lyle) the nervous tension of the original. There is 
here no straining after effect, no attempt to rival 
the master, either in concentration or in epigram. 
A typical example of sobriety in the latter regard 
is this, from 1.49: “When he was a commoner he 
seemed too big for his station, and had he never 
been emperor, no one would have doubted his abil- 
ity to reign” (maior privato visus dum privatus 
fuit, et omnium consensu capax imperii nisi im- 
perasset). The first impression here is of a dis- 
appointing tameness, of a confession of defeat with- 
out a struggle. But in the long run one forms a 
far more favorable impression of the merits of a 
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version which tempers ardor in imitation with the 
discretion which naturally marks a translator who 
believes clearness to be his first duty. Another ex- 
ample, this time of epigram, may be cited (1.1): 
“for it is the rare fortune of these days that a 
man may think what he likes and say what he 
thinks” (rara temporum felicitate ubi sentire quae 
velis et quae sentias dicere licet). Quill renders: 
“in these singularly happy days of freedom of 
thought and utterance”. The contrast will at once 
suggest that Fyfe is far closer in general to the 
original, which is conspicuously true. But he does 
not aim to produce a literal translation. Other 
specimens of epigram are these: “To blame gods 
or men is his alone who fain would keep his life” 
(2.47 nam incusare deos vel homines eius est qui 
vivere velit); “but when one covets a throne there 
is no alternative between the zenith of success and 
headlong ruin” (2.74 imperium cupientibus nihil 
medium inter summa aut pracecipitia). Short sen- 
tences are often employed to break up even the 


shorter periods, and this subdivision is cleverly 
managed, always with an eye to clearness (e.g. 
1.16 fin.; 1.19 init.; 2.37). There is no anxious 


economy of words, the number in the Latin being 
sometimes doubled, e.g. 1.11 fin.: “the year which 
was to be their last, and almost the last for the 
commonwealth of Rome” (annum sibi ultimum, rei 
publicae prope supremum). And yet the general 
impression is not one of undue fulness. Freedom, 
a marked feature of many passages, is based upon 
the soundest and most exact interpretation of the 
One never feels that there was any vague- 
ness in the mind of the translator as to what 
Tacitus means. He sufficiently proves that to him 
at least the historian is not obscure (Vol. 1, p. 11). 
Of course on many points opinions will differ, and 
here and there one observes some small slip, as in 
1.125 (2.15), where Albenga is said to be in the in- 
terior of Liguria, which is hardly what Tacitus can 
have meant by interioris Liguriae; or in 1.44 (1.27), 
where the evil spirit of confusion has given us 
“thirty-three” for tres et viginti. One may doubt 
the wisdom of modernizing isdem diebus into “in 
the same week” (2.23), or Sinuessanas aquas into 
“Sinuessa Spa” (1.72). One may wonder why the 
date of the Agricola and the Germania is not given 
with more precision (p. 5), or conversely, how we 
know that the second Bedriacum was fought on 
October 27 (Vol. 2, p. 3). But the great merits of 
the translation as a whole desérve warm praise and 
congratulation. The teacher of Tacitus will gain 
not a few ideas of method in reading such a pas- 
sage as this (3.72, on the burning of the Capitol) : 
“Since the foundation of the city no such deplorable 
and horrible disaster had ever befallen the people 
of Rome. It was no case of foreign invasion. Had 
our own wickedness allowed, the country might 
have been enjoying the blessings of a benign Provi- 


text. 
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dence; and yet here was the seat of Jupiter Al- 
mighty—the temple solemnly founded by our an 
cestors as the pledge of their imperial greatness, 
on which not even Porsenna, when Rome surren- 
dered, nor the Gauls, when they took it, had ever 
dared to lay rash hands—being brought utterly to 
ruin by the mad folly of two rival emperors!” 
Compare 3.68; 3.83; 4.53; 4.58, etc. The brief in- 
troduction is admirable, especially in its reply to 
Henderson and others, who berate the historian for 
sharing with his readers an aversion to strategy 
and military details in general. Elsewhere we read 
about “an epigram which he (i.e. Tacitus) would 
doubtless not have exchanged for the tedium of 
tactical truth” (Vol. 2, p. 1390, m.). We earnestly 
hope that Mr. Fyfe will go on to the Annals of 
Tacitus, and thus in his own pointed words “con- 
tinue in the failure to translate him” (Vol. 1, p 
12). Few failures are more discouraging to a pos- 
sible competitor. 

Cotumapia University F. G. Moorr. 


In the Nation for March 13 there was an inter- 
esting editorial entitled On Classic Soil, part of 
which is here reproduced: 


While the German War Office has been anxiously 
watching the progress of the Balkan allies as an- 
nouncing the rise of a Slav Power in the Near 
East, inimical to German ambitions, many a Ger- 
man classicist, ordinarius, extraordinarius, or privat 
dosent, has probably been taking joy in the historic 
background against which the war has been fought. 
The cable dispatches bristle with names which 
carry the mind back 2,000 years and more to the 
times when Greeks and Romans and barbarians 
waged war in these places. And still further back 
the mind goes to the first traditions and mytholo- 


gies whose homes were on the mountain and in 
the river valleys that are being daily spelled out— 
and sometimes peace Pn vey, the busy copy 
reader. 


One need not even be a German professor to 
catch the thrill of that ancient world. It is suffi- 
cient to have made one’s way through Professor 
Myers’s Ancient History in preparation for the 
entrance examinations, to have struggled manfully 
through the thirty daily lines of the Lliad, to have 
memorized the dates of the Peloponnesian War, to 
have entered upon a mere bowing acquaintance with 
Alexander of Macedon, Caesar, and Brutus. A 
Turkish army is now encamped on the plains of 
ancient Troy, in anticipation of a landing by the 
Greek forces. Can one blame the professor of 
classic philology at the University of Weissnicht- 
wo, if, forgetting for the moment that his interest 
as a German subject demands the defeat of the 
Greeks by the Turks, he catches himself longing 
for a repetition of the good fight in which King 
Priam’s Asiatic troops went down before King 
\gamemnon’s men? Another Greek army is now 
in possession of Salonica, almost in the shadow of 
Mt. Olympus, whose radiant deities probably hold 
no appeal to the Slavicized, Saracenized,. Norman- 
ized, and Wallachinized soldiers of the Greek 
Crown Prince, but do cast their magic spell on 
the bald and bespectacled scholar at Weissnichtwo 














The Bulgarian cannon are at work on the banks 
of the Maritza, that River Hebrus whose shores 
echoed the magic notes of Orpheus’s lyre, down 
whose waters floated the poet’s dismembered body, 
a victim of the Thracian Maenads, frenzied prac- 
titioners of women’s rites. The peninsula of Gal- 
lipoli is the Thracian Chersonesus. Not many 
miles from where Enver Bey’s expeditionary force 
was routed and driven into the sea by the Bul- 
garians, Lysander and his Spartans rushed the 
Athenian fleet at Aegospotami, and the naval glory 
of the violet-crowned city was gone for ever. 
Many of the old names have survived—Thrace, 


Macedonia, Rhodope, Bosphorus, Hellespont, and 
the entire galaxy of Aegean islands. Many of the 
names survive in mutilated form. Salonica is the 


Thessalonica of the Romans, with whose inhabi- 
tants Paul, the great letter-writer, was in active 
correspondence. The village of Filibijek is Phi- 
lippi, another city whose interests Paul had close 
at heart, and not long before his time the trysting 
place designated by Caesar’s vengeful ghost with 
Brutus. Scutari, where the Montenegrins are bat- 
tling so desperately, is Scodra of the Illyrians, which 
succumbed to the Romans the same year that the 
Macedonian kingdom fell before them at Pydna. 
The river Struma is Strymon of the classic poets. 
Durazzo, which will be the principal port of the 
new Albania, is Dyrrhachium, and before that it 
was Epidamnus. Many great names have vanished 
altogether from the common eye, but the vision of 
the scholar at Weissnichtwo will have no difficulty 
in piercing beneath the Sea of Marmora to recall 
the Propontis, or in seeing beyond the Black Sea 
the Euxine on which Jason’s ship fought its way 
to the Golden East. The Argo had neither twin- 
turbines nor Ritz-Carlton restaurants, but its name 
in men’s hearts will probably outlive the Lusitania. 

Our professor of classic philology at Weissnicht- 
wo, being only human, is not inaccessible to certain 
twinges of self-interest. He had read that the 
Balkan War is to have an effect on Woman’s fash- 
ions; the Parisian dressmakers have decreed the re- 
vigal of the military style in walking gowns. Our 
professor finds himself wondering whether the 
Balkan War will not have its effect on college 
fashions, whether a revival of interest in that clas- 
sic world which is so real to him is not among the 
possibilities of the time. 


THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 


The Washington Classical Club held its twenty- 
fourth meeting on Saturday, March 15, at George- 
town University. A paper on The Greek Lyric 
Poets was read by Mr. James F. Easby-Smith, a 
practising lawyer of Washington, author of The 
Department of Justice, its History and Functions, 
and also a lover of Greek poetry, and a sympa- 
thetic and skilful translator of Alcaeus and Sappho. 
Mr. Easby-Smith discussed briefly the chief lyric 
poets, and read English versions, for the most part 
his own, of representative poems. 

Mase. Hawes, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

The National Geographic Magazine for January 
(pages 71-113) contains an interesting article by 
Mr. John D. Whiting, of the American Colony at 
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Jerusalem, which describes a trip from Jerusalem 
to Aleppo. One part of it, richly illustrated with a 
dozen fine photographs, deals with the famous ruins 
at Baalbeck. 





There is fortunately space to add here, to what is 
said on page 177 about the programme of the com- 
ing meeting of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, that on Saturday afternoon, May 
3, Rev. James A. Cahill, S. J., of Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md., will read a paper entitled Latin 
Composition in Jesuit High Schools, whose aim will 
be to point out the important position assigned to 
Latin Composition in the Ratio Studiorum, and to 
indicate the vital connection presumed by the framers 
of the Ratio to exist between written work of any 
kind and the daily prelection as well as the daily 
repetition, in a word, to show that composition work 
in Latin is simply a written expression of the various 
points insisted on in the prelection. 


The Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., of Boston, have 
published an interesting little book, of 
entitled When | was a boy in Greece, by George 
Demetrios, a boy of seventeen, who came to America 
from Southern Macedonia about a year ago. The 
author is evidently a very intelligent youth, who 
knows the recent history of his country well, and is 


168 pages, 


deeply interested also in ancient Greece. I have 
read the book with pleasure and profit. It costs 
sixty cents. G.--e 





ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS' 


Feb., 
Criminal 


Review 
Roman 


American Political Science 
son, Problems of the 
Morey). 

The Athenacum—Feb. 8, 


Strachan-David- 
Law (W. C. 


(Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of 
Greek Religion: J. Van Leeuwen, Ilias, cum Prolegomenis, 
Vol. I: V. Inama, Omero nell’ Eta Micenea: E. Thomas, 
Studien zur _ lateinischen und _  griechischen Sprachge- 
schichte: Lucian’s Syrian Goddess, Translated by H. A. 
Strong); Feb. 15, (W. H. Goodyear, Greek Refinements). 


Fortnightly Review—March, Enceladus (a poem), Alfred 

oyes. 

The Nation (New York)—Feb. 27, (A. Raeder, L’Arbi- 
trage international chez les Hellénes. Translation into 
French by . Synnestvedt); March 6, Ovid as a 
Source: (H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age): Excava- 


tions at Delos (page 243); March 13, On Classic Soil; 
March 27, (Jane Harrison, Themis: A Study of the 
Social Origins of Greek Religion). 

Political Science Quarterly—March, J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough (J. T. Shotwell): W. S. Davis, The In- 
fluence of Wealth in Imperial Rome (R. F. Scholz). 

The School Review—March, The Eighteenth Michigan 
Classical Conference, F. . Kelsey: Grammatical Con 
cepts and their Names, A. D. Sheffield. 

Sewanee Review—Jan., The Dramatic 
Iliad, David Martin Key. 


Element in the 


The Spectator (London)—Feb. 15, (Sir C. P. Lucas, 
Greater Rome and Greater Britain). 

rhe Times (London), Literary Supplement—Feb. 7, (Eng- 
lish Literature and the Classics}: Feb. 14, (H. Stuart 
Jones, A Companion to Roman History). 

The Times (New York)—Feb. 16, A Newly Discovered 
Treasure of Antiquity (a photograph, said to be the 


first, of a statue of an Ephebus, found a few years ago 
at Sutri, near Rome, and now in the National Museum 
at Rome, on the site of the Baths of Diocletian: there 
is also a brief description). 


‘For the significance of the forms adegted in making the 
entries see Tue Crasstcat Weexty 6.39. Valuable assist- 
ance has been rendered by Professor Yeames, Mr. 
a Demarest, Mr. W. S. Messer, and Miss G. H, 
Goodale. 
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